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YUKON STUDIES 1968 


In 1968, three major studies on the Yukon Territory were completed and 
published under the auspices of the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Developnent of the Dominion governnent. 


The Yukon Today, written and issued by the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development, January, 1968. 
(57 pages plus Tables and Appendices). 


Yukon Taxation Study, by the firm of Touche, Ross Bailey and Siart, 
of Montreal, March, 1968. (62 pages plus Tables 
and Appendices). 


The Yukon Economy, Its Potential for Growth and Continuity, by the 


firn of D.Wm. Carr and Associates Ltd., of Ottawa, 
August, 1968. (346 pages plus Appendices). 


The three reports are an attempt to bring together all relevant data on 
the Yukon's present and probable fiscal and economic position. Almost every 
decade since 1898 has seen the publication of a study of the Yukon's economy, 
but no past document has equalled these three most recent reports for expense, 
background, thoroughness, scope and sheer size. 


Why were they produced? For the genesis of the three reports it is 
necessary to go back to 1964 and 1965, when the ideas for such studies began 
to take shape in Departmental correspondence. The 1963-64 sessions of the 
Yukon Territorial Council had been even more fractious than usual. Indeed, 
the Territorial Council that held office between 1961 and the autumn of 1904 
came close to producing a crisis in the Yukon's government. The reasons for 
fate urore ares Loo lenpthy to go, into here. , It.is sufficient to say that 
by 1964 the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources (to use its 
pre-1966 title) in Ottawa were absorbed in, and concerned about, Yukon 
constitutional affairs to an extent unknown in the previous three or four 
decades. 


But, by 1964, the Yukon was exercised not only by political matters. It 
was beginning to feel the effects, good and bad, of prosperity. Some of the 
prosperity in 1964 and 1965 was more apparent than real because it involved 
an increase only in government spending, which in the decade between 1955 
and 1964, had doubled from an annual budget of $10.7 million to almost 
$21 million. Sonie of these Federal funds had found their way into the Territ-— 
ory's economy. New schools, hospitals, public buildings, several hundred miles 
of road, airports, welfare programmes all implied change and increase in the 
life of the ordinary Yukoner. It was during these ten years, from 1955 to 
1964, that Whitehorse, the capital city, shed its appearance of a backwoods 
log-cabin settlement to conform instead to the archetypal small town of mid- 
century Canada; indistinguishable from hundreds of other undistinguished 
Canadian municipalities. 


There was, however, more substantial hope in 1964 for the Territory's 
economic future. It had become a certainty, in that year, that two new mines 
would open in the future: New Imperial Mines, a low-grade copper deposit on 
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the edge of Whitehorse; and Cassiar Asbestos at Clinton Creek, so i 
miles north west of Dawson City. Even conservative planners in speed 
reckoned that these two mineral properties would double the annual minin 
production of the Territory by 1968-69; from approximately $15 million - 
$30 million. 


Beyond these virtually certain prospects, a more exciting world of 
speculation flourished in 1964 and 1965. A large deposit (usually referred 
to as "huge") of lead-zinc-silver ore was being explored in those years at 
the Vangorda Creek property of Dynasty Explorations near Ross River. In the 
summer of 1965, the shares of the Company rose in a few weeks from 50¢ to 
$20.00 on the Vancouver Stock Exchange. Several small fortunes were made 
in the Territory. A staking rush ensued. In 1964 only some 3,000 new mining 
claims were registered; by 1965, this figure rose to 7,600 and, by 1966 the 
total for that year was over 17,000. Behind this enthusiasm lay the knowledge 
that a mine at Vangorda Creek would raise the Yukon's total mineral production 
to the $85 million mark. 


Of less practical value, but nonetheless an important fillip to the 
Territory's already high morale, was the Crest Iron Ore discovery on the Snake 
River in the far north-east of the Yukon. This immense deposit of iron ore 
had been discovered in 1962 and hopes within the Territory were high during 
1964 that ways would still be found to exploit the deposit within the decade. 


It was, however, the Dynasty work at Vangorda Creek which clinched the 
future of the Territory. From 1965 onwards it was no longer necessary to 
describe the future of the Yukon in terms of rumour, hope and speculation. 


This affluence and the promise of greater affluence produced new problems 
and revived old issues. There was renewed demand for, and interest in, 
provincial status for the Yukon and in Responsible Government; (a2. an 
elected Cabinet within the Territorial Council). While politicians debated 
these questions, civil servants in Ottawa and Whitehorse argued over the div- 
ision of revenues and expenditures. Ottawa maintained that, with increasing 
prosperity, the Yukonshould raise more of its own revenue through local taxes. 
The Territory replied that Ottawa must increase Federal contributions to local 
Yukon expendituresin order to pay for the increasing costs of supporting the 
expanded government services in the Territory which Ottawa had, in a sense, 
been responsible for thrusting on the Territory. 


The new prosperity was changing demographic patterns in the Territory and 
a shifting population increased the necessity of long range social and financ- 
ial planning by government agencies. 


The unexpected difficulty which lay behind these fiscal, financial and 
constitutional questions was the confusion, contradition and disagreement about 
the exact state of the Territory's finances, Figures about Federal and Territ- 
orial revenues and expenditures were easily available and in themselves they 
were accurate but the interpretation of those figures was a matter of great 
disagreement. As with biblical texts, it was possible to prove almost anything 
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and to back up alnost any point of view by resorting to the two governments! 
accounts. 


In 1964 the simplest of questions, How rich or how poor is the Yukon? 
was the niost difficult of questions to answer. The Yukon Research and 
Development Institute, a private foundation in the Territory, tried to find 
its own answers in 1965-66 but apparently, even with the services of a 
professional accountant, they had little success. 


While the Territory went on prospering and arguing, during 1964 one 
catalyst and one agent were introduced into the ferment. The catalyst was 
W.A.C. Bennett, Premier of British Columbia. In September 1964 Bennett 
visited Whitehorse and publicly proposed that the Yukon Territory should 
become part of his burgeoning Province. The suggestion was received with 
enthusiasm and suspicion. It produced only talk but it was talk that inevit-— 
ably returned to the topical question whether the Territory, given province- 
hood, could raise enough money to stand on its own. And, if it could not be a 
viable province, how dependent was it on Ottawa? And, therefore, how dependent 
would it be on British Columbia? The fond implication of the lasttwo questions 
was that British Columbia night undertake to pay more for the privilege of 
absorbing the Yukon than Ottawa was already paying to support the Territory. 


But it was quite impossible, in 1964, to indulge seriously in this kind 
of exciting constitutional speculation because the Territorial and Federal 
governments were unable to produce a common version or interpretation of the 
Yukon's finances, nor were they able to predict with any confidence what those 
finances would be if the Yukon were a province. Until these facts were prov- 
ided Mr. Bennett's proposal would remain mere debate; rhetoric answered by 
hypothesis. 


The agent was Arthur Laing, the Federal Minister of Northern Affairs, who 
had been appointed to the portfolio in the new Liberal government of 1963. He 
inherited a Ministry and a Department which for a decade had had to concentrate 
on quick remedies to the social problems of northern life: disease, illiteracy, 
the diminishing fur industry, and the impact of the European on a hitherto 
relatively sheltered Canadian north. Laing's own interest in, and approach to, 
the north was a strong urge to spur the region's economic development particul- 
arly through minerals and petroleum. He was determined to do what he could to 
"wake the north pay", to make it into a region that eventually would not only 
pay its own bills but would also add to the wealth of the nation. During 
Laing's Ministry, and as a reflection of his approach to the north, the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs was ready, predisposed, and prepared to spend the time 
and the relatively large sums necessary to find expert and independent answers 
to questions about the Yukon's economy. 


By the middle of 1964, the totality of these political, economic and 
planning problems was keenly felt in Whitehorse and Ottawa, and, in September and 
October of that year, the first suggestions were made in Departmental correspond- 
ence that a thorough investigation and study be made of the Territory's fiscal 
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and economic position and that, when completed, the documents be made public. 


“A year of inconclusive discussions took place. In 1965, money was twice 
included in the Territorial budget for such a fiscal and economic study. The 
idea in that year was that the work should be carried out under the auspices 
of the Yukon Research and Development Institute. This produced nothing but 
further discussion and some apprehension in Ottawa that the Yukon should not 
have the exclusive responsibility for making its own study of its own future. 


By 1966 the Federal government had decided to sponsor and pay for almost 
all the cost of the undertaking. 


THE YUKON TODAY 


Work began following a pattern already established in the Northwest 
Territories. In 1965, when the Carrothers' Commission was set up to study 
the government of the Northwest Territories, the Department of Northern 
Affairs produced a Reference Paper for the Commission entitled The Northwest 
Territories Today. This document was intended to be a compendium of facts on 
the Northwest Territories, organized to provide the sort of instant knowledge 
that is required as background material by Royal Commissions, Minsters and 
public enquiries. The Yukon Today, the first of the three studies under 
discussion, is such an effort. 


The primary task of the study was not "to interpret...nor to speculate," 
but "to draw together facts about the Territory from many different sources." 
(The Yukon Today, P.19) The authors have not refrained entirely, however, 
from editorial comment and they have in several places emphasized the depend-— 
ence of the Territory on Ottawa's money to the point of making it clear that 
this is a basic theme of The Yukon Today. 


The study is divided into three principal sections: People and Land; The 
Economic Base; Political Development. It contains facts, recent statistics 
(which seldom go back futher than 1958), graphs and maps of the Territory's 
natural resources, revenues and expenditures, population and labour force, 
education and literacy,and transportation. In several places, this informat- 
ion is compared to, and contrasted with, comparable figures from the Northwest 
Territories, and the Provinces of Newfoundland and British Columbia. 


The Yukon Today also serves as a quick reference on several aspects of the 
Territory's history. It provides short essays on the evolution of local and 
territorial government, on the judiciary, on the constitution and on the 
Federal-Territorial Financial Agreements. 


Within its limits the book is a careful and useful description and enum- 
eration of Yukon facts and figures. But the limitations of the book are at 
least as interesting as the material it has provided. The reader is frequently 
cautioned that "Data are either not available at all or they are unreliable". 
(The Yukon Today, P.35). 
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This lack is typical of the Yukon and other northern regions. Either 
figures are not now kept or were never kept, or they are collected by national 
agencies, such as, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which do not always 
publish or treat data from the Yukon separately. For statistical purposes 
the Yukon is often lumped together with British Columbia or with the Northwest 
Territories or with western Canada. The Territory itself lacks the machinery 
to keep track of some of the most salient facts of its economic life. 


The Yukon Territory Taxation Study 


The second of the three documents was presented to the Territorial Council 
in March of 1968 and it provided some conclusions the Council had not bargained 
for. . 


One purpose of the study was to discover and to describe how much money 
the Dominion government puts into the Yukon and how much it takes out and to 
extrapolate from this evidence the requirements of a theoretical province of 
the Yukon. The study shows that the Federal government now supports, should 
support, and must continue to support the Territory and that if the Yukon 
"were a province, it would receive substantially less financial assistance from 
the Government of Canada than it does at present." (Touche, P.5). In 1966-67, 
for example, the Territory spent approximately $7 million. Of this sum only 
$2.7 million came from revenue raised in the Territory by the Territorial 
government. The rest was derived, in one form or another, from Ottawa. 


These conclusions were not unexpected. But the study did not stop at 
documenting the obvious. It went on to say that the Yukon had been measured 
and found wanting. "We have measured the revenue potential of the Yukon and 
found that the Territory is capable of raising greater revenues without calling 
upon its citizens to exert more than the national average tax effort." (Touche, 
£250). 5. 


The ominous import of this obserVation was that, not only mustthe Yukon 
raise more revenue, but that, in future, the size of Ottawa's payments into the 
Territorial Treasury should be predicated on the "Revenues which the Territory 
is capable of raising" (Touche, P.5). The shortfall between the actual and the 
"capable" was large, according to the experts. In 1964-65 for example the 
Territory, "could have raised...additional revenues of $672,000", (Touche P.46) 
or about $40 per capita, and this "at national average rates" (Ibid). 


The Yukon was out-manoeuvred. In the north, Ottawa still has a monopoly 
of what can be dubbed as the "bafflement factor" in matters of government; the 
art of smothering the opposition with facts. And, in the north, it is a 
particularly lethal gambit where no experts flourish and where the traditional 
form and style. of arguement is usually ad hominem rather than ad rem. For 
example, when the authors of the Taxation Study appeared before the Territorial 
Council one Councillor attempted to invalidate the report, its facts and figures 
and the weight of its evidence by asking if the document had not been "ghost- 
written by Arthur Laing" the former Minister of Northern Affairs, and was 
therefore, by implication either totally malicious or totally false. This kind 
of argument, venal or pointless as it maybe, (its chief flaw is that it seldom 
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produces anything but self-inflicted wounds in the political arena), is 
typical of the north and it will continue to be the predominent style of 
northern politica] debate until the governments in the north begin to provide 
their own expert advice. 


This is not to suggest that the expert is corruptible but that his job 
is to produce arguments and results within agreed terms of reference. For 
example, one of the premises written into the Yukon Taxation Study was that 
the Yukon's "northern location" does not adversely affect the Territory's 
ability to raise taxes. This is a moot point. The authors of the Taxation 
Study admit that the figures they used in measuring the significance of this 
northern factor are not entirely reliable and that their conclusions are 
"on a fairly subjective basis." (Touche P.15). If the Territory had commiss- 
ioned its own study about the financial and fiscal drawbacks inherent to the 
north then the Yukon Council might have been able to answer the Dominion 
government's arguments in kind rather than with prejudice. 


One other recommendation of the Taxation Study is worth mentioning. It 
is the proposal that the Territory should receive back from Ottawa a share of 
the income and estate taxes raised by the Federal Government in the Yukon and 
that are now kept by Ottawa. In one sense, this is a recommendation which 
involves only a book-keeper's fiction. It has always been assumed that part 
of the several million dollars received each year by the Yukon from Ottawa 
included a sum for the Territory's share of Federal taxes raised in the Yukon. 
But this assumption has never been clearly spelt out and it is in this lack of 
clarity that one can find the chief fault of the Federal-Territorial Five Year 
Financial Agreements; the device whereby Ottawa channels money into the Yukon. 
If these Financial Agreement have any principal characteristic, other than 
generosity, it has been to conceal or confuse true source of, and the real 
amounts of revenues, both Territorial and Federal, from politicians and from 
most of the civil servants who administer it. The layout and style of the 
Financial Agreements over the past two decades has been bewildering and unnec- 
essarily complex. They are documents better designed to exercise accountants 
than to inform politicians and voters. The proposal, therefore, to earmark 
revenues as representing specific measurable items and as representative of 
real sources of income within the Territory is a good one. If this style of 
accounting is carried through an entire Financial Agreement then those docum- 
ents could serve in the future, not only as official estimates of the govern- 
ment but also as a clearly understandable record of the Territory's finances; 
as a "profit and loss" statement for the Yukon. 
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THE CARR REPORT 


’ The third of these reports was written as "a study of the potential growth 
and viability of the Yukon economy." (Carr P.i). 


In Canada, legislation and government policies for the development of 
natural and industrial resources is largely the responsibility of the Provinces. 
In the Yukon Territory and in the Northwest Territories however, nearly all 
resources are still owned and controlled by the Federal Government in Ottawa. 
This means that the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development 
(to give it its present title), in Ottawa must assume the role of a provincial 
administration overseeing and stimulating the development of all the major 
renewable and non-renewable northern resources. "It is the policy of the 
Canadian Government to provide the social and economic environment which will 
permit the sound development of the resources, secondary industry and services 
(of the Yukon)". (Yukon Today, Foreward) 


Until ten years ago this provincial role of the Federal government was 
little recognized. Then, during the 1960's, the resource administration of 
the Department of Northern Affairs developed a series of programmes to promote 
the economy of the Canadian north. Road building, airport construction, service 
industries, and exploration for minerals became eligible for a variety of 
types of federal financial assistance. In 1967 the Federal Government invested 
in oil exploration in the north in a joint venture with private enterprise. 
It is significant that, in this trend towards Federal government participation 
in the northern economy, the agency of the Department of Northern Development 
responsible for the major resources in the north changed its title from 
"Resources Division" to the "Northern Economic Development Branch", the evolution 
of both title and role taking place mainly between 1962 and 1968. 


It was also during this period that the Department of Northern Affairs began 
to use its provincial role in the north as one more argument for increased 
Federal expenditures in the north. It proved to be a useful gambit; the argument 
being that the Department really required two budgets, one to discharge its 
Federal role and an additional amount to fulfil its provincial functions in the 
two northern territories. 


This line of reasoning had some success both with the Treasury Board and the 
Dominion Cabinet. But it was an argument that begged several questions. What 
was the Federal Government's provincial role in planning in the north? What 
planning was being done and by whom? The planning for the north has always been, 
in fact, either piecemeal or haphazard; often the reaction to a specific problem 
rather than a comprehensive attempt to think and plan ahead. 


It is suggested here that the Carr Report may, in part, have grown out of 
this budgetary.tactic; both Treasury Board and the Cabinet eventually asking the 
Department of Northern Development for a long-range statement of its northern 
plans and for a definition of the limits of its role in the north. In 
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government, if you ask for money you will be asked for terms of reference. 
The Carr Report appears to be an attempt by the Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development to find those terms of reference. 


One other aspect to the production of this Report was the surge in 
development of the western provinces of Canada. By the 1960's, it had become 
desirable that Ottawa not only talk about its role in the development of the 
north but that it be seen to be playing its role. British Columbia's unsol- 
icited offer to absorb the Yukon was attractive at the time not only because 
of vague promises to pave the Canadian section of the Alaska Highway and to 
build a railway to the Yukon's border but also because of the opportunity it 
appeared to offer the Yukon to become a part of an expanding provincial economy; 
and part of a Province which was clearly able to promote its own wealth. It 
was never, in 1964 or later, a foregone conclusion that a majority of Yukoners 
would agree to being absorbed into British Columbia or into any other province, 
but there was a general conviction that what the Territory needed was someone 
"to sell the north" - a phrase and philosophy current at the time. 


In 1964 and 1965, there was renewed agitation for the Territory to gain 
control of its natural resources. Many believed that the Yukon would promote 
its own development better than the distant Federal Government. By 1966 it 
was clear that Ottawa flatly rejected this idea of a transfer of resource 
control. But having rejected it would Ottawa prove its good faith and interest 
in the Territory by fulfilling the role of northern promoter? The Carr Report 
is a partial answer to the question. 


As with most contemporary reports written for ministers and governments, 
it wisely begins with a Summary and Conclusions. Three subsequent chapters 
are devoted to putting the Yukon into a Canadian setting and perspective; as a 
part of a wider economy, and as a segment of a regional, national and historical 
spectrum. 


Part Two of the Report examines the Yukon's economy in relation to its 
physical environment. There follows a series of chapters dealing with a specific 
subject such as mining, forestry, agriculture, tourism, and energy. Each of 
these chapters is a compact, informative essay of present conditions and a 
projection as fas as 1985. Chapter 14 summarizes the salient growth figures 
for all sections of the Territory's economy and includes as well a short 
statement of manpower requirements. It predicts an annual gross output by 
1985 of % 473 million and a labour force of 22,940 and in order to achieve 
those figures, an investment in the Territory from 1968 to 1985 of $1,317 
million. The estimate for total population by 1985 is 57,000. For comparison, 
the average annual gross output between 1961 and 1966 was approximately 268 
million and the Territory's population in the same period was about 15,000. 


Chapter 15, one of the longest in the Report, deals exclusively with the 
development of energy and transportation. Its thesis is that until now in both 
these fields, 


"the approach... has been largely ad hoc and often ex post. 
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Ex_ ante planning for anticipating or stimulating new demand 
has so far been largely non-existent." (Carr P.244). 


The chapter recommends an investment of as much as $480 million for 
new electrical generating capacity and a total of $500 million for new 
transportation facilities. 


The Report lists a total of twenty-nine specific recommendations for 
economic development in the Yukon. They include such tangible projects as 
a railway link with the south, a Canadian tidewater port, a smelter, a grid of 
connecting highways for the whole Territory and the expansion by twenty times 
of the forest industry. National parks and improved tourist facilities are also 
included but perhaps the most welcome for those who live in the Yukon is the 
"crash program" recommendation to find some immediate remedy to the menace of 
dust and loose gravel on the Alaska Highway. 


At least two of the Carr recommendations verge on the abstract; on planning 
as a concept and as a technique. The first is for an energy authority, "for 
planning, developing, co-ordinating and operating where necessary, the power 
services...of the Yukon". (Carr P.15). This is not an innovation in Canada, 
but it would be something new in the north. The second recommendation treads 
on new ground - "a specialized development authority" (Carr P.16), for the Yukon 
and the Canadian northwest. The suggestion here for regional economic planning 
is not a new idea but it is one that is more theoretical than applied, both in 
the realms of political philosophy and in the arena of practical politics. 
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SON = 
CONCLUSIONS 


These three reports first deserve to be assessed on intrinsic merits. 
They ‘are clear, wéll-organized and literate. Perhaps their style is occasion- 
ally overwrought, (the Klondike Gold Rush seems to push every author over the 
edge of melodrama), but they are rarely, if ever, abstruse or unnecessarily 
technical, And they are far less patronizing than some of the work now being 
put out by anthropologists, sociologists and community planners in the north. 


They are especially valuable in providing the most complete record 
available of Yukon facts and figures. Accurate information has always been 
the north's scarcest commodity. 


At the beginning of this article it was suggested that the three studies 
were .the result of certain political and economic events in the Yukon during 
1964 and 1965. This sort of tidy history made up of pat explanations is 
probably more satisfying than enlightening and, whereas it may, for the Yukon, 
describe and explain local cause and effect it omits other important factors 
which were behind and beyond the parochial events of those years. If there is 
one basic phenomenon changing the Canadian north today it is the expansion 
of the Canadian economy in the past twenty years from the settled hundred mile 
fringe along the American border into the near hinterland of middle Canada. 
This northward creep of industry and established settlement, (or, "infrastruct- 
ure" as it is called), is altering all the indices of northern development. 
This is a process which has gone on in western and northern Canada since the 
fur trade, - the repeated redefinitions of "the boundary between regions of 
favourable and unfavourable economic potential...." (Carr, P.2). 


These Yukon studies have done more than redefine. They are an evolution 
towards regional economic planning. The predictions in the Carr Report of an 
expansion of the Yukon's economy by eight to ten times in the next fifteen 
years assume that governments will contribute to this growth not only with 
money but with enforceable plans and priorities. "For the public sector," 
this is, "a new philosophy of...participation in the North." (Carr P.8), 


The new philosophy will not produce any sudden results. Governments in 
Canada are wary of committing expenditures over long periods and there is still 
resentment of the idea that a political party in office should be able to commit 
future governments to programmes and priorities. Voters, businessmen and tax- 
payers are suspicious of and always dislike government encroachment. Politicians 
see planning agencies as an erosion of legislative authority. 


Beyond philosophy, slogans and inherited patterns of thinking there are 
practical problems in the way of regional planning. Northern development must 
be a part of national economic priorities and must endure a lengthy process of 
public debate and decision while these priorities are defined and resolved. 


Gradually, however, dogma will bend to the pragmatic. There are trends 
that will not only make a greater degree of planning desirable in the north 
but will make it an easier and less daunting task. Being able to see ahead is 
the essence of planning. Technology is enabling us to be far-sighted. It is 
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becoming possible and feasible to measure resources and therefore easier to 
see ahead. 


Governments are bringing planning on themselves. The expensive social 
and capital costs in the north and the annual budgets which inescapably follow 
are producing a momentum within the civil service towards formal planning. 
Technology makes measurement and planning possible. The management of invest- 
ment and financial committments makes planning a necessity. 


And as a final comment on the three Reports, - what effect did they have 
in the Yukon? So far, probably little. By 1968 the Territory was flourishing. 
One dry comment was that the Yukon was "too busy smiling its way to the Bank," 
to have time to think. 
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